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Money and Recovery 


The Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science 
for April are devoted to “Money and Credit in the Re- 
covery Program.” Professor Frederick C. Mills of Co- 
lumbia University calls for recognition of the limitations 
of monetary action since, while it has an important part 
to play in economic development, “its detailed conse- 
quences are necessarily fortuitous and unpredictable.” 
Mr. Mills thinks we “have for many years been treading 
a path, that carries us away from price freedom, toward 
a system increasingly rigid and inflexible in its elements. 
This is but another way of saying that we are moving 
away from an automatically coordinated system to one 
which is consciously controlled. Such danger as there is 
in this lies not in the fact that we are taking this route. 
There is, I think, a compulsion in the nature of things 
that presses us forward. The danger lies rather in our 
moving precipitately and wildly along this route, taking 
action before we appraise its consequences, fixing prices 
haphazardly without realizing that when a price is fixed 
definite responsibility at once arises for the discharge of 
the function that the free price formerly performed.” 

Professor Alvin H. Hansen of the University of 
Minnesota, discussing the relation of capital goods to 
purchasing power, calls attention to the remarkable suc- 
cess of Great Britain in contrast to the United States in 
steadying the economic situation during the depression. 
This is to be explained in part by the differences in tem- 
peraments of the two peoples, but in part “by the presence 
in Great Britain of two fundamental institutions which 
form important bulwarks against extreme deflation of 
purchasing power. I refer to the British system of bank- 
ing and to the system of unemployment insurance. The 
former has given a security to the financial structure 
which prevented widespread hoarding of funds and placed 
therefore a measure of restraint upon the withholding of 
idle resources from the investment market. The second 
enabled the mass of the people to endure the depression 
without a too serious encroachment upon an established 
standard of living. This twofold security, of the finan- 
cial structure and of the standard of living, enabled the 
government to proceed cautiously with recovery programs 
and prevented it from being drawn into this or that ex- 
periment under the pressure of unbearable economic 
conditions.” 

Professor Hansen disputes the common assumption 
with reference to the possibility of expansion in capital 
goods industries. “There are those,” he says, “who argue 
that in the present crisis there is no likelihood of any large 


expansion of the capital goods industries and therefore 
there are no good prospects of an adequate restoration of 
purchasing power. It is argued that there still exists a 
vast amount of excess capacity, and that therefore the 
prospects for profitable investment of new capital are not 
yet in sight. This position, I think, is quite untenable. 
There can be no question that the four years of the de- 
pression have made large inroads on the existing capital 
equipment, and that a large field for replacement through 
depreciation and obsolescence is in prospect. Moreover, 
at the bottom of any depression there is always, as indi- 
cated above, a spurious element in the visible over- 
capacity. Once replacement of excess capital sets in, 
once some measure of new investment is started, once the 
volume of purchasing power begins to rise, a need for 
new capital not formerly visible develops. With a mod- 
erate rise in the index of business activity it is likely that 
new capital expenditures must be made by the transpor- 
tation system, by the iron and steel industry, and by the 
industries supplying basic instruments of production. 
Moreover, a general recovery of income will diminish the 
overcrowding and congestion in housing facilities and 
will open up new possibilities in this field. In addition 
new products and new industries are in prospect. Heat- 
ing and air-conditioning equipment, modernization of resi- 
dences, modernization of the railroad passenger service, 
the development of power plants and the like, indicate cer- 
tain directions in which new capital investment is likely to 
move. Most important, however, is the undoubted fact 
that in every period of revival the directions which new 
investment will take are never clearly visible at the mo- 
ment. The possibilities for expansion are hidden in the 
dynamics of the situation and emerge only as the revival 
itself develops and cumulates.” 

Among the other articles is one by Sir Arthur Salter. 
who makes a plea for economic internationalism. 


Russia and the League of Nations 


“The Soviet Union and the League of Nations,” by 
Kathryn W. Davis, was recently issued by Geneva Re- 
search Center (4, rue de Monthoux, Geneva, Switzer- 
land) as vol. 5, no. 1 of Geneva Special Studies. 

In the gradual evolution of relations between Russia 
and the League there have been four stages: the period of 
non-recognition from the foundation of the League to 
1922; the period of the New Economie Policy, when Rus- 
sia occasionally attended meetings of the League; the 
post-Locarno period of contact rather than cooperation; 
“the establishment of a definitely constructive relation- 
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ship” since the meeting of the World Disarmament Con- 
ference in February, 1932. 

Russia was not invited to assist in the drafting of the 
League Covenant since the rest of the world feared her. 
The attitude of the Soviet leaders toward the League 
was that of “both fear and ridicule.” In 1920 the Soviet 
government refused to allow an investigating commis- 
sion representing the League and the International Labor 
Organization to enter Russia, and to allow Nansen, com- 
missioner for refugees and war prisoners to do relief 
work in Russia until he arranged to come as “the emissary 
of the states in the League,” not of the League itself. 

The first governmental international gathering attend- 
ed by Soviet delegates was the League Health Conference 
at Warsaw in 1922. Humanitarian assistance from the 
League in combating epidemics was finally accepted with- 
out affecting their “ ‘negative attitude’ towards the 
League as a political entity.” In 1924 Russia declared 
herself willing to participate in any conferences in which 
she was interested. But this policy could not be carried 
out for some time since Russia would not send delegates 
to Geneva after the murder of Vorovsky by a Swiss in 
1923. Until 1927 no Russians came as government dele- 
gates although Soviet citizens did come to health confer- 
ences. During this period Russia made her friends 
among non-league members or dissatisfied members. 

Shortly after Germany was admitted into the League 
in 1926 “the most antagonistic and yet . . . the most co- 
operative phase of League relations opened.” The Soviet 
government was particularly vigorous in its denunciations 
of the League yet “more interested in coming to Geneva.” 
More invitations were sent to Russia since it was evident 
that the Soviet government was “daily becoming a 
stronger power.” Gradually, Soviet Russia began to 
make friends of the stronger powers. 

The Soviet government was disappointed in the failure 
of the League to do as much for famine relief as Nansen 
had led them to expect. It was again disappointed when 
the League refused to lend money for the irrigation of 
Erivan so that the Armenian refugees might be settled 
there. Arrangements were finally made for Russia to use 
the League's Health Committee in fighting epidemics, al- 
though at first it insisted that it should not bear the 
League's name. Russia sent detailed information to the 
technical conferences of the League Health Committee. 
On several occasions the Soviet government asked for 
help from the Health Organization. It refused to collab- 
orate in the case of narcotics, although it now sends sta- 
tistics on opium to Geneva. 

By 1924 an exchange of publications was developed 
between the Soviet government and the International 
Labor Organization. Gradually relations became estab- 
lished on a firmer basis end the government promised to 
assist in the preparation of certain studies. In 1930 a 
study on wage statistics was issued by the International 
Labor Organization. This aroused indignation in Russia 
because it showed that wages in Moscow were 30 per cent 
below those in Germany and because an official of the 
Labor Commissariat had collaborated with the Labor 
Office. This official was dismissed and his successor in- 
formed the Labor Office that only information from pub- 
lished sources would be available. 

Soviet antagonism has kept the League from “playing 
a satisfactory role in the maintenance of peace” when So- 
viet interests have been concerned. The Soviet govern- 
ment has evidently preferred independent action to accept- 


ing the responsibilities of League cooperation. Neverthe- 
less, it seems hopeful that she will take a more active part. 
This is indicated by her cooperation for and in the Disar- 
mament Conference. The Soviet delegates accepted cer- 
tain of the sections of the draft convention on disarmament 
and became “most energetic and productive workers in 
the Security Commission.” This is partly accounted for 
by Moscow’s fear of Nazi Germany which drew her into 
an understanding with France and Poland and the fact 
that Soviet relations with most of the League members 
are more friendly. Soviet Russia presented a definition 
of aggression which has been praised by France, the 
Little Entente and the small states. It was opposed by 
Great Britain, Italy and Spain as “too hard and fast a 
formula.” 

Russian delegates have attended six League economic 
and financial conferences, at which three aims have been 
evident: “to avoid isolation; ... to work for guarantees 
of economic discrimination; . . . to advance Soviet ideas 
internationally.” 

At the International Congress in Defense of Peace, 
Brussels, February 15-17, a counsellor of the Soviet Em- 
bassy at Paris, who was there “with the assent of his 
government,” said of the League that the Russian people 
see improved relation between the Soviet Union and 
influential members of the League, that “two powers... 
strongly infected with a military spirit . . . have preferred 
to leave the League,” that “to some slight extent the 
League .. . is able to check aggressive tendencies.” If, 
he said, the Soviet Union were sure that the League could 
prevent war in future, “it would not hesitate to cooperate 
with the League in order to consolidate and strengthen 
their organization of peace.” 

The pamphlet may be secured from the Geneva Re- 
search Center. Price 35 cents. 


The German Church Conflict 


| From Religion in Life—Spring Number 1934. Copy- 
right 1934. Article The Religions Situation in Germany 
To-Day, by Paul Tillich. By permission The Abingdon 
Press. | 

In reading the news about the ecclesiastical conflict in 
Germany outsiders are apt to get the impression that the 
churches of both confessions, Roman and Protestant, have 
risen up to offer political resistance to the National- 
Socialist government. In this way they have come to 
cherish the hope that the conflict will result in a cleavage 
within the German people, becoming a menace to the 
powers at present in control. While refusing to venture 
any prophecy about the possible consequences of these 
events, I must quite expressly deny that the stand taken 
by the evangelical ministers has any consciously political 
character. Their resistance to the direct and indirect 
encroachment of the government into the affairs of the 
church must on no account be interpreted as a political 
tight. There are not a few national-socialists in the ranks 
of the fighting ministers; while very few former liberals 
and radicals are leaders in the opposing group. The 
majority of the insurgents belong to the old conservative 
party, their most active leader being a former submarine 
commander, now dismissed by the Reichsbishop. The 
character of their common action is not that of a political 
party, not even of an ecclesiastical political party, but 
rather thet of an emergency-association striving to pro- 
vide mutual aid by prayer. confidential communications, 
solidarity in sacrifice and, if necessary, in martyrdom. 
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It will help toward the comprehension of this state of 
matters, which may seem strange to outsiders, if | 
explain in outline the Lutheran conception of the relation 
of the religious to the political realm. Between these two 
Luther created a deep gulf. According to him it is not 
permissible to level criticism at the government of the 
state or to disobey its commands in any political matter, 
even supposing the government should be bad and its laws 
wrong and its ruling unjust or arbitrary. For all govern- 
ments, even bad ones, are invested by God with power 
to oppress the evil which always resides in human nature. 
Of course the bearer of governmental power is obliged 
by his conscience to rule in accordance with the dictates 
of natural justice and, whenever possible, of Christian 
love. But this is a matter which exclusively concerns his 
own relation to God. Christian people are never right in 
entering protests agaitist any ruler, not even when dealing 
with revolution. They have the duty to suffer and the 
permission to pray to God for the ruler, who in every 
case enjoys his rule by the incomprehensible good pleasure 
and providence of God. 

This Lutheran attitude, to which the Lutheran people 
have now been accustomed for four hundred years, must 
be kept in mind by everyone who desires a precise under- 
standing of the ecclesiastical conflict in Germany. It 
presents, as it seems to me, particular difficulty to those 
who during the same period have grown accustomed to 
the very different Calvinistic view. From the very begin- 
ning the Calvinists claimed a certain right of resistance to 
the godless sovereign. They held that God should rule not 
only in heaven but also on earth, and that must mean in 
the state and in politics. They applied the idea of the 
kingdom of God to the kingdoms of this world by 
criticizing earthly powers from the point of view of the 
Divine Will. In this idea are rooted, among other things, 
our revolutionary Western democracy, and also the ten- 
dency of the church in this country to deal with all 
important political questions, making its criticism felt and 
rousing public opinion in regard to public affairs. 

Those who are accustomed to such an attitude find it 
difficult, for example, to understand why Lutheran 
churches should remain silent in face of the present treat- 
ment of the Jews. But if you keep in mind the original 
Lutheran doctrine which I have explained, you should 
have no difficulty in understanding this. The problems of 
the Jew, of communism, of trade unions, even the problem 
of sterilization, are held to be purely political problems 
such as provide the church with no reason for raising its 
voice. But the moment questions of doctrine were in- 
volved, the church, as represented by the emergency asso- 
ciation of ministers, began to organize its resistance. And, 
as you know, not without success. The Arvan paragraph 
was considered to be a new paganism attempting to force 
entrance into the church, while the enthronement of a 
national bishop as a religious leader (in the political 
meaning of leadership) was regarded as the establishment 
of a doctrinal authority—a most impossible and heretical 
idea for the Protestant consciousness. In this country 
much astonishment has been expressed at the courage and 
perseverance shown by the fighting group. But this could 
not be surprising to anybody who had lived since his 
childhood within the sphere of the Lutheran attitude. 
Indeed it could have been predicted long before it came 
to pass. I hope therefore that you will no longer be 
astonished when you read either about the non-resistance 
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in matters political or about the resistance in matters 
religious. 

‘The question must however be raised whether, when we 
face reality, such a doctrine is capable of being upheld. 
And in raising this question it is important to keep the 
Roman Church in mind. Its doctrine resembles that of 
the Calvinist in claiming for itself the right of criticism 
even in the social and political reaims. Accordingly Cath- 
viics have successfully resisted the Aryan paragraph, as 
applied not only to the church but aiso to Catholic schools, 
hospitals, and social organizations; and they have com- 
pelled the government to restrict the application of the 
sterilization law. 1 think, moreover, that the hidden 
struggle of the Catholics for education and other objects 
which are of vital interest to both church and state, has 
more direct political significance that the Protestants’ 
open opposition to the encroachment of the state into the 
church s doctrine. 

But | repeat my question: If the ecclesiastical conflict 
has no direct political aims, must we not allow that indi- 
rectly it has political consequences? There is one regard 
in which political resuits seem to me unavoidable. \Vith 
the help of its scientific coadjutors the government has 
established a totalitarian state, that is, a state which occu- 
pies itself with, and controls, all sides of human life. 
Obviously such a claim conflicts with the absolute char- 
acter of 1eligion. Obliged by God's command to love him 
more than all things else, | must not give all my heart 
and all my mind and all my strength to the state. Religion 
declines every other claim to absolute validity but its own, 
and so also the claim of the totalitarian state. Christianity 
declines every other dogma but the Christian faith, and 
so also the racial dogma which is the foundation of the 
absolute state in Germany. Protestantism declines every 
absolute leadership but the Bible and conscience, and so 
also political leadership in so far as it conflicts with con- 
science. It necessarily follows from this that the very 
idea of a totalitarian state must challenge the opposition 
of the Christian Church; for this idea has itself a latent 
religious character. In this way the conflict which has 
arisen within German Protestantism will be driven to 
consequences that go far beyond the aims of its instigators. 
The struggle is intended only as religious resistance to 
attacks made upon religion. But it must result in religious 
resistance to the fundamental political idea behind the 
present form of government. In this way there is implied 
in the religious resistance a political resistance against the 
latent religious claim made by the absolute state. Such. 
regarded from the side of politics, is the religious situation 
in Germany. The world does well in devoting its concen- 
trated attention to this situation and to all that will happen 
in connection with it. For it is a situation of extraordi- 
nary importance both in regard to questions of principle 
and to the actual future of Protestantism, and indeed of 
Christianity as a whole. 


The Quakers on the War Crisis 


A statement on “Peace and the Present Crisis” adopted 
by the Philadelphia Yearly Meetings of the Religious 
Society of Friends in March maintains “the supremacy 
of conscience.” “We recognize,” it says, “the privileges 
and obligations of citizenship; but we reject as false that 
philosophy which sets the state above the moral law and 
demands from the individual unquestioning obedience to 
every state command. On the contrary, we assert that every 
individual, while owing lovaity to the state. owes a more 
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binding loyalty to a higher authority—the authority of 
God and conscience.” 

War, although very seriously threatened, is not inevit- 
able. “It is not the agencies of peace which have failed 
the nations, but the nations which have failed the agencies 
of peace. It is the part of religion and statesmanship to 
support these peace institutions and to perfect them as 
instruments of justice...” 

“.. . We urge our country to abandon the policy of 
power, the policy of huge armaments. We appeal to our 
nation to devote her prestige, her moral force and the 
abilities of her statesmen to the international institutions 
which can prevent war and which make it possible to 
achieve justice by pacific means.” 


Motien Picture Study Summary 


The Motion Picture Research Council (366 Madison 
Ave., New York, XN. Y.) has issued a pamphlet 4 New 
Day for the Movies and for the Children, which sum- 
marizes the results of the Payne Fund studies on the 
effect of motion pictures (Sce INFORMATION SERVICE of 
February 3, 1934, for a review of these volumes) and 
presets a program for reform of the movies. In order 
to establish “freedom of the community and of the ex- 
hibitor to select their motion pictures,” the Council 
seeks to 

Abolish biock-booking. 

“2. Abolish blind-selling. 

“3. Require a trade showing of motion pictures in the 
territory in which they are to be exhibited and adequate 
description, before rental.” 

It also plans to inform the public about the findings of 
the Payne Fund studies, to encourage the production of 
pictures for special groups, and to continue research in 
the motion picture field. 


Liquor Control Legislation 


A supplement to the National Municipal Review for 
January contains a report on Liquor Control by the Na- 
tional Municipal League's Committee on Liquor Control 
Legislation. The Committee is in agreement with the 
findings of the study made by Raymond B. Fosdick and 
Albert L. Scott on all essential points. (See INFORMATION 
SERVICE, October 28, 1933.) 

In order to minimize the excessive use of alcohol legis- 
lation should be guided, the Committee finds, by three 
principles: (1) the private profit motive must be re- 
moved; (2) there must be differentiation between light 
wines and beers on the one hand and hard liquors on 
the other; (3) limitation and control of advertising is 
necessary to prevent a stimulation of the demand for 
alcoholic beverages. Furthermore, laws defining condi- 
tions of sale must express the desires of the population 
and local option should be used as a means of adapting 
the law to local conditions. Taxes should be levied as a 
means’ of social control rather than for revenue. The 
method of eliminating the private profit motive recom- 
mended is the State Liquor Control Authority. A model 
law for establishing such Authority is presented. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained from Dr. 
Luther Gulick, Secretary, 302 East 35th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Current History. May, 1934. 


Eldridge, F. R., professor of foreign trade at New York Uni- 
versity. “What Japan Wants.”—Japan’s great problem is how to 


sell the products of her factories abroad in order to get the 
foreign exchange to pay for the necessary imports. She wants 
peaceful trade with China, not political domination of China, and 
with the rest of the Far East. Her survival as a people depends 
on the right to trade. Japan will resort to war only it the world 
“insists upon placing obstacles in the pathway of her attempts to 
survive. 


Hallgren, Mauritz A. “The Odds Against Labor.”—Labor's 
gains under the New Deal, which have been slight, did not come 
“solely from the efforts of the Roosevelt administration.” Because 
of the demands of the profit economy the administration could not 
bring about “a proportional increase in wage income or consumer 
purchasing power... . : And... the championship of the working 
class implied in the purchasing. -power theory has proved too much 
for the present régime.” 


Thomas, Norman. “Starve and Prosper !’—The enforcement 
of restricted production of farm crops will be more difficult than 
that of prohibition. It will mean further development ot the 
“policy oi subsidies for manufacturers and farmers who are 
politically powerful enough to demand it.’ The only method that 
offers real hope is “the acceptance of the economy of abundance,” 
and that method “requires us completely to supersede the price 
and profit system born of scarcity.” 


The Forum. May, 1934. 


Melish, Charles H. “The Milk Mess.’—Suggests an experi- 
mental Milkshed Authority “charged with the actual physical 
distribution of fluid milk.” This should be a “regional body, 
interstate in scope but not a creature of the federal government,” 
free from political influence and control. Producers should receive 
“a price based on production cost, plus a profit’; and the public 
should pay this price “plus the actual cost of distribution.” “The 
expensive practices which attend the retailing of milk under the 
present system could be eliminated. Sanitary regulations could be 
more effectively enforced,” and it would simplify administration of 
the AAA 


Langdon- Davies, John. “Nazi Science and Ourselves.”—The 
disposition “to upset truth” with “pseudo-scientifically bolstered 
propaganda” is not peculiar to Germany or to Hitler. “Science 
is as valuable for bolstering up evil as any superstition” and 
“something else beside a scientific education is needed to end 
social injustice.” Is our belief in the value of science and reason 
for social and political purposes merely part of “what its oppo- 
nents would call the hesitancies of democracy?” 


Austin, Mary. “Can Prayer Be Answered?"—The first section 
of a discussion of the technique and effect of prayer. Mrs. Austin 
has studied prayer among primitive people and the evolution of 
its practice through the use of posture, symbol and ritual. Hu- 
manity has “worked steadily toward the personalization of the 
forces believed to be working for” it. The prime prerequisite of 
effective prayer Mrs. Austin finds to be emotional detachinent, 
the spirit being freed to enter into its “answer.” 


Harpers Magazine. April, 1934. 


Lore, Ludwig (German newspaperman and former editor of the 
New York Volks-Zeitung). “How Germany Arms.’—Mr. Lore 
points out that the old criteria of preparedness no longer hold 
good. With the mechanization of warfare and the development 
of the airplane as a military instrument, border defense and un- 
broken lines lose meaning. ‘“War has become three-dimensional.” 
Mobility and technical equipment presuppose “an army of special- 
ists trained in the use of . . . complicated war machinery.” Num- 
bers become relatively unimportant. The writer proceeds specific- 
ally to detail Germany’s intensive preparations in manpower, 
machinelike precision of organization, technical equipment and 
chemical production. 


Hopkins, Frank Snowden. “After Religion, What ?”—Agnosti- 
cism is what lies behind the moral rebellion of the 1920’s and the 
present confusion. Skepticism questions “the value as well as the 
truth of much that the Bible teaches.” We are critical also of the 
democratic ideal, of humanitarian gospels, and of all kinds of 
romantic enthusiasms. We need a faith in the human spirit and 
its own capabilities, while maintaining a realistic attitude toward 
human nature. Discipline must develop the will to refrain “in order 
to attain the basic integrity necessary for wisdom, character, and 
leadership.” 
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